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THE LEGEND OF MERRY THE MINER. 





BY R. M. BIRD, ESQ.) AUTHOR OF *CALAVAR,’ 6 THE INFIDEL,’ &c. 





Tus central region of the United States, embracing the 


district of East Tennessee and the adjacent mountain coun- 


ties of Georgia, Virginia, and North Carolina, is less known 
to Americans generally than the remotest nooks of Florida, 
or the North West Territory. Ata distance from the great 
routes of travel, without navigable rivers, presenting on 
every side a frowning barrier of wild and savage mountains, 
heaped in continuous and inextricable confusion over its 
whole surface, a portion of it, too, still in the hands of its 
original possessors, it has repelled, rather than invited, vis- 
itation, and retains an air of solitude and seclusion, which 
will vanish only when the engineer has tracked its glens 
and gorges with paths of iron, and flying locomotives thun- 
der along its ridges. When that period shall have arrived, 
it will perhaps be discovered, that no part of the United 
States offers greater attractions to the lovers of the pic- 
turesque and the wonderful, that none opens a grander dis- 
play of scenery, or richer exchequer of curiosities. Then, 
too, perhaps —if the bursting of the world into a sequestered 
valley should arouse some sleepy Tennessean from inglori- 
ous inactivity, infuse into his breast a little pride of country, 
a little shame that a clime so fair and beneficent, should 
want a historian, that a state so powerful and distinguished 
should have produced no son able or willing to write the 
records of her days of trial and adventure — it will be found 
that no part of the country possesses a greater or more in- 
teresting fund even of legendary and historic incident. The 
sparklings of the lost pleiad of American States —the little 
republic of Frankland, that scintillated a moment on that 
ridgy horizon, and then was extinguished for ever—and the 
campaigns of the gallant Sevier, are worthy to be chronicled 
with the strangest vicissitudes, and the bravest achieve- 
ments, of that eventful era. 

The “rareties,”’ as the old geographers would have termed 
them, of this mountain-land, comprise water-falls—the Tuc- 
coa and the Falling Water, for example — with others, per- 
haps, as grand and as lovely — whirlpools and sinking rivers, 
cliffs, and caverns ; and the still more interesting memorials 
of antiquity, the mounds and fortifications ; the painted 
cliffs ; the rocks on which the eye or the imagination traces 


the foot-prints of shodden horses, and even the tracks of 


wheeled carriages ; the grave-yards of pigmies and giants, 
whence have been dug so many thousand bones of manikins 
of two feet in stature, and Patagonians of eight; the axes 
and other implements of copper, brass, iron, silver ; the coins ; 
the walled wells; the old gold mines, with Seannews and 
crucibles ; the yellow-haired mymmies ; and other vestiges 
of the unknown and perished races of men that once pos- 
sessed, it would seem, the whole Mississippi Valley. 

Of these relics many are found in the caves, which, besides 
the above mentioned yellow-haired mummies and Cyclopean 
skeletons, (for the big bones are usually, though not exclu- 
sively, found in caverns,) are, in some cases, reported to 
possess still more astonishing monuments of the primeval 
world — petrified men—stony warriors and hunters of the 
days of Nimrod, who, with dog and spear, chased the mega- 
Joniz into his hole, and there perished with him; or ante- 
diluvian gold-miners that plied their trade in these darksome 
retreats, and, in unholy passion, “ forgot themselves to mar- 
ble,” or were transformed by the demons of the mine into 
their own effigies. 

Such wild stories frequently revived, and passing from 
mouth to mouth with various additions or diminutions, 
though regarded as novelties, or suspected, must, in some 
way or other, owe their origin to one common source, to 
some fragmentary hint or distorted reminiscence of the an. 
cient, veritable, but now almost forgotten legend of Merry 
the Miner —a wight of whose adventures J have been at the 


jjects ; 


pains to inquire and record every particular that is now re- 
membered. 

Of the birth-place and early adventures of this remarkable 
personage, nothing is known; even his “given” name has|| 
been lost, his sur-name only surviving, with the suffix that 
supplies the place of the lost portion. He first appeared, at 


a very early day, in one of the extreme eastern counties ‘of 


Tennessee, a settler like others, as it seemed; for he had a 
wife and family, with whom he seated himself, or perhaps|| 
squatted, upon a farm that might, though none of the richest, 
have yielded him a comfortable subsistence, had he taken 
the pains to cultivate it. 

But Merry, it soon appeared, had other thoughts and ob- 
for, having completed a rude cabin sufficient to’ shel- 
ter his children, cleared for them a few acres of ground, and 
helped them to set it in corn, for the winter’s subsistence, he 
straightway seemed to discharge from his mind all farther 
care of them, and began to ramble up and down the moun- 
tains, a bag slung upon one shoulder, a rifle on the other, re- 
maining absent from home generally all day long, and some- 
times a week together. At first, he was supposed by his few 
neighbors who noted his proceedings, to be absent on hunt- 
ing expeditions, until it was observed that he seldom return- 
ed so well provided with game as with fragments of stone 
and minerals, with which useless commodities his sack was 
usually well filled. 

This produced questions, and questions brought replies ; 
and Merry, who, though absorbed by his pursuits, was not of 
a selfish or incommunicative disposition, gave them to under- 
stand he had better game in view than bear, elk, or deer ; in 
short, that he was hunting for gold—with which precious 
metal, he averred, these very mountains abounded ; a fact 
which he declared, with a great deal of wild enthusiasm, he 
was very sure of ; for, first, an old Cherokee Indian had told 
him so when he was a boy; secondly, a great scholar had 
assured him of the same thing, declaring that the Spaniards 
had once, in the days of De Soto, been at the mountain mines 
and worked them, till the Indians drove them away or killed 
them; thirdly, his father, who had in his time been an In- 
dian trader and made a fortune thereby, was of the same 
opinion, because of the jealousy of the Indians, who would 
never suffer a white man to examine too closely into their 
soil for minerals ; and finally, because every one knew there 
were bits of gold sometimes found in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, along the rivers that flowed from the mountains, from 
which it was plain the gold must have been washed down 
from the mountains. 


deposit, and it was, therefore, but reasonable to suppose he 
must soon succeed in finding it. He had often discovered 
places where there was a little gold to be gathered, but it was 
very little ; and he should not stop short till he had lighted | 
on the true mines that had been worked of old by the Span-|| 


iards, the discovery of which would certainly be a fortune to|| 


him. 

This representation had its effect upon Merry’s friends, 
who, being shown a store of minerals, gathered by himself 
in different places, and abounding, as he said, in lead, cop. 
per, and other ignoble metals, together with sundry touch- 
stones, a blowpipe, a bottle of acid, and other simple imple- 
ments of the art metallurgic, of which he had in some way 
learned the use, were very ready to assist him in a pursuit 
that promised to lead to fortune ; and for a few months the 
whole neighborhood was rambling with him over the hills, 
in search of hidden treasures. 

As no gold was, however, found, nor indeed the least sign 
of any, the enthusiasm for gold-hunting soon abated in all 
but Merry himself, who, at first deserted by his friends, was 
at last derided by them as a crack-brained schemer, whose 
efforts were more likely to ruin a fortune than to make one. 


To this he added, that he had himself 
been for ten years or more hunting for the precious place of 


ene that watered it. 


}family and affairs, that he had already, or his family for him, 
|paid dear for his gold mine, having been originally the pos- 
\sessor of a sufficient and comfortable estate, a good patrimo- 
nial farm, and slaves to till it— all which had slipped through 
/his fingers, in the course of his ten years’ wanderings. 

Desertion and derision, however, produced no change in 
honest Merry, who having remained long enough in his first 
seat to explore every nook and cranny among the adjacent 
‘hills, and satisfy himself that the object of his search was 
inot there, drew up his stakes one fine morning, removed his 
jhabitation some fifty or sixty miles further west, and there, 
‘having constructed another cabin, and cleared another field, 
jrecommenced his explorations precisely as he had done be- 
fore, and with exactly the same results— except that on this, 
as well as on all future occasions, his character having trav- 
lelled befare him, he found no neighbors willing to unite with 
him in his enterprise. But this was an affair of no conse- 
quence to Merry the Miner ; who, equable and contented on 
all subjects except that of his gold mine, was equally satis- 
fied to share his hopes and labors with others, or to enjoy 
them alone. Nor did the ridicule and general contempt 
under which he fell, much affect him: “By and by,” said 
he, “I shall find a gold mine, and then they will treat me 
well enough.” 

The reproaches of his dear spouse were not always receiv- 
ed with the same equanimity ; but the practice which caused 
them was the surest means to avoid them; and accordingly 
some of the uncharitable have hinted that if his golden 
monomania had not been enough to drive him from his hab- 
itation, the lectures of his helpmate would have been cause 
sufficient. 

Again unsuccessful, again the untiring Merry changed his 
quarters ; and this he continued to do year after year, unti] 
he had consumed ten more years in the unavailing search 
By this time his spirit was fainting a little within him, and 
doubts began to oppress him sore. Gray hairs were thicken- 
ing on his temples, and his fortune was not yet made ; on the 
contrary, poverty, after many premonitory knocks, had pass- 
ed his door, and taken the best seat on his hearth. His chil- 
dren had grown up, and grown up unaccustomed to rule, at 
least for the five last years; for, five years before, Merry 
had followed his wife to the grave ; after which her children 
jtook matters into their own hands, and grew up the way 
|they liked best. One after another, they dropped away from 
their father to seek their own fortunes, until at last one only, 
of all, remained—his youngest daughter, who was hand- 
some and, as Merry thought, good, for she was faithful when 
the rest were found wanting. “Very well,” said Merry, as 
he again trudged to the mountains one bright morning ; 
“when I find a gold mine, she shall know what it is to be 
0 daughter, ior she sball have it all to herself. No, nor 

,’ he muttered, “for the rest will come back, and they 
ou have something, to know their father was hunting gold. 
(not for himself, but for them. But Susie, my darling Susie. 
because she was faithful to her 
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ishall have the most of it, 
jfather.” 

| When Merry returned again from the mountains, his dar- 
\ling Susie was gone — gone with a villain, for whom she had 
‘forsaken her parent. Merry sat down in his deserted cabin, 
jand there remained for a week, content, for the first time in 
itwenty years, to remnin at home, when home had nothing 
‘more to attract him. 

On the seventh day Merry again seized his sack and rifle. 
and whistling to his dog Snapper— for so he called him—an 
ugly, starveling cur, that had long been his companion, and 
now was the only living thing upon whose fidelity he knew 
he could rely — made his way up the wild little valley in 
which his cabin stood, following the course of the brawling 
This river, fed by a hundred brooks 
that came chattering down the sides of the mountain, in 


And, indeed it appeared from some expressions of Merry’s|} whose cloven and contorted flank the little vale was but one 
wife, who by no means relished her husband’s neglect of his| of many embayed recesses — Merry had often befere thridded. 


if 
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examining its different forks up to their springs ; wine —Heatect, market, the prize is won, and they lost who might have been! him. He remained at its entrance, filling the air with dole- 





upon his principle of belief, that when gold is found in a} 
river, it must have been washed down from its sources — he 
always seemed to think there was the best prospect of dis- 
covering his long-sou; ht mine. 
all, or thought he had done so; and having found them all 
equally destitute of treasure, he would himself, perhaps, 











have been puzzled to say why he now set out again in the}! 
Another person, however, might have), 


same direction. 
found a sufficient explanation in the agitation of mind of 


the poor wanderer, whose every look and step bore witness]! 


to the disorder of his spirits.. 

Up this rivulet, then, he wandered, without well knowing 
or noting whither ; clambering up the ledgy banks of one of 
its chief springs, now nearly dried up, which he began, af- 
ter a time, to have a vague suspicion he had never before 
explored. It had a new, fresh look about it that gradually 
wrought upon his attention, and was fast wakening him from 
abstraction ; when his revery was further put to flight by || 
Snapper, the dog, who set up a yelp or howl, Merry knew 
not which, but it sounded very wild and mournful in that} 
desolate place, and fell to stratching in the shingly bed of the 
torrent, as if disinterring a rat or some other object of equal 
interest, ever and anon looking around to his master, as if to 
invite him to his assistance. 

Merry approached and took from under the paw of the 
dog a bit of stone, or sparry concretion, of a very odd ap- 
pearance, having a kind of rude resemblance to a thumb and 
fingers grasping something between them, and that some-|| 
thing exhibiting, at a broken corner, a certain yellow gleam 
that made Merry the Miner’s heart leap within him. 

With a little hammer drawn from his bag, he broke off 
the ragged superfluities incrusting what seemed a metallic 
core, an edge of which he straightway rubbed on his flinty | 
touchstone. It left a yellow trace, as clear and brilliant as’ 
heart could desire. 
hand trembled as he applied it to the yellow trace. The) 
yellow trace vanished—no! it was the dimness that came 
over the miner's eyes ; the yellow trace remained as bright || 
and as beautiful as before. He dipped the corner of the 
mineral into the acid ; it hissed and fumed and bubbled ; but || 
the yellow speck became the broader and brighter. It was 
gold, then—“ gold— yellow, glittering, precious gold!” and 
Merry — but hark! Snapper howls again, and again tears 
up the pebbles of the brook! Merry clapped his prize into | 
his sack, and clambered up higher after the dog, admiring 


Merry drew out a vial of acid, and his |} 





| good and happy without it. 


Bitter were the thoughts of Merry, and he looked upon 
his prizes with the feelings of a Timon. He cursed them ; 


‘away ; when Snapper fetched another howl, and — Merry the} 
‘Miner forgot his anger and his grief. 


golden fragments into his sack, added another piece of gold 
to his store ; 


The way was long, the path was wild, and the sun was in 
‘the meridian when Merry reached the apparent source of 
the streamlet ; and he was then in the heart of a mountain 


‘wilderness as wild, as desolate, as solitary as imagination| 


‘ever painted. High jn air, shut up among ridges that sloped 
‘up to heaven all around him, bristled over with black firs or 


‘speckled with gray rocks and previpices, no companions but| 
his dog, and the eag'es that sometimes swooped down from 


adjacent peaks to view the invader of their realm, Merry 


‘might have felt the elation inspired by a scene so august and | 
lonely, had not the feeling of the mine-hunter swallowed up} 


every other. His good Juck had departed from him ; he had) 
trudged miles without finding any further traces of golds or 
‘indeed anything at all remarkable, save fragments of spar 
and stalagmitic concretions, in which fancy traced a thou- 


sand resemblances to objects he had left in the world behind | 


him, as well as to others that existed only in the world of 
dreams. 


But the gold had vanished, and Merry arrived 
at the head of his rivalet only tu be persuaded he had ar-' 
rived in vain. 


A deep and narrow ravine, up which he scrambled with) 
‘infinite labor and pain, and down which the feeble and. 
‘dwindling waters seemed to find it as difficult to flow—for 


lazily, and with complaining murmurs, they dropped from 
‘rock to rock, creeping and moaning among obstructions, 
‘over which, it was plain, at other seasons, a torrent came 


‘bounding and roaring like a lion after his prey —its lofty 
|walls growing loftier as the miner advanced, and flinging a 
‘gray and smoky midnight over all below, was suddenly ter-) 
‘minated by a precipice, from whose inaccessible heights the 
but meagre shower, 


stream fell in a dreary, ever pattering, 
while a still feebler runnel oozed from a chasm in the pre- 


at his own happiness in possessing an animal of such mar-| cipice, as if flowing from a spring in the heart of the moun- 


vellous sagacity —perhaps wondering, too, how such an ugly 
brute should know pebbles of gold from any others, and || 
more especially, how he should know his master was seek- 


ing after them. | 


ltain. 


Upon examining this cavern a little—there came from it, 


‘a faint, icy breath of air— Merry was surprised to find it the. 
jentrance of a cavern —a huge, yawning antre as black as 


But Merry the Miner’s mind was too full of more im.||death, and gloomy, and ruinous, and mouldering as a sepul- 


portant matters to question or wonder long over the mystery. |/chre of a thousand years. 
erns, great or small; and as the feeble ray of light admitted 


Snapper had scratched from the shingle another specimen, || 
and one more satisfactory and valuable than the former— || 
a lump of virgin gold as big as a pigeon’s egg, and looking 
not unlike one, except that it was marked all over with 
strange figures and fantastic shapes, so that Merry almost 
doubted whether it was not a work of art, instead of a freak | 
of nature. But while he was doubting, Snapper scratched 
again, and Merry picked up another piece ; and then another, | 
and another —in all five or six pieces, though none of them } 
at all comparable in size and value wiih the two pieces first || 
stumbled on. 

But had they been less numerous or less precious than 
they were, Merry would have rejoiced none the less. He| 
had struck the path of fortune at last, and knew the goal | 
could not now be far off. Too eager to waste time in hunt- 
ing what he doubted not was a mere subordinate and chance | 
deposit of fragments washed down from above, he gave over 
the search, to continue his explorations up toward the source 
of the brook. 

As he rose, eager and exulting, his eye fell by chance upon 
the little valley in which he lived, now far below, and upon | 
his distant and deserted cabin. He sat down and wept. 
What did gold avail him now ? He had found the long de- 
sired treasure ; but his children were lost to him forever. — 
For this, then, he had bartered them away —squandered the 
rich treasures of their love, and, worse than all, the rich 
treasures of honor and virtue, of reputation and happiness, 
that should have formed their inheritance. 

Many a man has felt, and many will feel, like Merry the 
Miner, when, after a life of gold-hunting, whether in the 
field or the counting-room, in the land-office or the stock- 





| 








|jcavern tempted him to enjoy a moment of repose. 


Merry cared not a whit for cav- 


|from the ravine did not penetrate beyond a few feet, and dis- 
closed a formidable labyrinth of rocks and stalagmites coy- 
lering the watery floor, he felt no great desire to disturb its 


solemn privacy. But Merry was heated and wearied by his 
toilsome ascent of the mountain, and the cool air of the 
He sat 
down upon a rock and endeavored with his eyes to fathom 
its hidden recesses, but in vain. Nothing was to be seen 
but the formidable rocks and stalactites, and they all vague, 
shadowy and undistinguishable. But the ray of light, im- 
pertectly disclosing the darksome labyrinth, revealed, almost 
under his feet, another object neither formidable nor repul- 
sive —a little topaz-hued star glistening on the floor, from) 
\which Merry eagerly snatched it up, and carried it to the’ 
light of day It was gold—a rounded mass, inferior in 


| size only to the pigeon’s egg, and bright and pure as gold| 
‘could be. 


In a moment the cavern had lost its funereal gloom, and! 
shone upon Merry’s imagination a place of light and loveli-| 


a mountain pine, shivered by a tempest, had fallen into the’ 
ravine, where it still lay, a magazine of ready-made torches, | 
provided for any one willing to enter the mystic abyss. 

With the hatchet, which always formed a part of his equip- 
ments, Merry easily succeeded in riving off a bundle of res-| 
inous splinters. A flint and steel afforded the means of, 
striking a light; and flambeau in hand, his gun left, as an 
incumbrance, in the ravine, Merry immediately crept through 
the tall, narrow fissure, into the cave ; though his dog Snap. 
per, daunted by its repulsive appearance, refused to follow 


He clapped the| 


and, having now lost sight of his cottage,| 
followed with Snapper up the mountain brook, exploring, 
with eager care, and impatient to arrive at its golden springs. | 


Those, interesting as they might have proved on 
another occasion, Merry would now have joyfully exchanged | 
for a single bit of gold, the smallest that miner ever picked | 
‘lout of earth. 


| 
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| ful howlings, as his master vanished in the gloom ; and with 
|these ominous sounds in his ears, multiplied and variously 
uttered as they were, by the echoes of the cave, Merry bade 


He had thus followed them] nay, he snatched them up with a desperate intent to hurl them farewell to his companion and the world of light. 


To be concluded next week. 








LINES 


SUGGESTED ON OBSERVING THE FALLING OF A WITHERED LEAF. 





Original. 





Autumn leaves around are falling, 
(Wintry breezes flitting by,) 

Sad the story they are telling — 
So must mortals droop and die. 


Warblers too are faintly singing 
Softest notes — they tell of wo! 
Why thus yield to dark foreboding, 

Do they fear the chilling foe ? 


Fittest emblem ! — mortals warning, 
Of their future destiny ; 

E’en while life’s gay morn is dawning, 
Evening comes, to cloud its sky. 


Why then spend the day in sinning, 
Thus to injure Jesus’ love ?— 

His compassion ever winning, 
Points thee to the rest above. 


Stay, O sinner! vainly striving 
To o’erthrow his firm decree ; 
Hasten now! in faith confiding, 
Come to him on bended knee. 


Come! and He, thy sins forgiving, 
Will the weight of guilt remove, 
And with angels ever living, 
Thou shalt sing ** Redeeming Love.” G. H. B. 


East Bridgewater, November, 1838. 





APPARENT DEATH. 

A waturat horror is felt by every one at the idea of being 
buried alive, and many strange methods have been adopted 
to prevent so horrible an event. Among the most singular, 
and at the same time the most certain, was that adopted by 
old Grimaldi, viz: decapitation, which he ordered to be per- 
formed after apparent death had taken place. Many are con- 
tent with having an incision made, a toe or a finger cut off, 


|| &c.; but a recent communication read at the meeting of the 


Royal Academy of Medicine in Paris, would lead us to doubt 
the efficacy of such a measure, while, at the same time, it 
gives us a fearful idea of the extent to which the burying 
alive has been carried on in France ; for which, reasoning a 


'||priort, we should have been already prepared, from the ra- - 


pidity with which the interment is effected, after death has 
apparently seized his victim. Twenty-four hours is, we be- 
lieve, the usual period allowed for the body to remain above 
ground, and we have heard of a case which occurred within 
the last two years, in which a lady, while in a trance, 
was twice ordered to be buried by the French authorities. 
From each of the trances, however, she recovered. M. Bour- 
geois, in the paper alluded to, states that when the Cemetery 
of the Innocents was made a market, bodies were found in 
such extraordinary attitudes, that it was evident that they 
had not been so placed originally, and that their position 
must have been assumed by the body after interment. Oth- 
ers, yet more marked, presented, with all the indications of 
restored consciousness, those also of a posthumous death, if 
we may use such a phrase. In Germany it is usual to place 
the bodies in a room, near the cemetery, under the care of 
the sexton, with a bell-repe in the hand, for twenty-four hours 
before interment; but this has not always prevented the 
happening of so fearful an occurrence. Jn fact, there is not 
||any positive infallible sign of death, save general decompo- 
sition ; neither coldness of the body, rigidity of the muscles, 


||ness, fit for the residence of the gnome-king. The trunk of dhichening of the vitreous humor of the eye ball, &c., can 


be relied on. Burning with wax, or scalding with boiling 
|water, or making incisions, without producing any effect, 
are not sure proofs of death; thousands of facts have de- 
‘eee the insensibility of the skin to such injuries in 
||many complaints attended with trance, or even in @ simple 
jepileptic fit. In every case of apparent sudden death, even 
if the body should be cold, attempts should be made to re- 
‘store animation. An extraordinary proof of the utility of 





\such a measure occurred to the celebrated Dupuytren. A 
jm was struck down, and the front part of the chest 
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driven in by a heavy machine which fell upon him. He 
lay apparently dead, and was on the point of being carried 
off as such, when Dupuytren, who was passing by, ascer- 
tained that the cause of his condition was the pressure ex- 
erted by the depressed bones on the contents of the chest. 
He raised them, by pressing on either side of the chest, when 
the man sighed deeply, and soon evinced marked signs of 
life. He finally recovered. Had it not been for Dupuytren, 
the man would have been buried alive. M. Bourgeois adds, 
that many on the field of battle, have been thus restored, 
and many others might have been saved, had assistance been 
offered sufficiently early. It is a singular fact that the fac- 
ulty of hearing is one of the last extinguished; many per- 



















sons, while in a trance, have heard noises, and some have 
even distinguished and understood the conversation of those 
who surround them. Military men, also, to whom funeral 
honors have been rendered, have been roused, and, as it 
were, restored to life, even while being lowered into the 
grave, by the discharge of firearms. Galvanism, or elec- 
tricity, might be had recourse to with advantage, to deter- 
mine the question of supposed death, and its influence would 
be materially aided by passing needles imto the heart, to 
which the wires might be attached. Experiments in the 
French hospital have shown us that this may be done with 
impunity. — Liverpool Mercury. 
























Home. —No man of sensibility, after battling with the per- 
plexities of the out door world, but retires with a feeling of 
refreshment to his happy fireside ; he hears with joy the lips 
of the cherub urchin that climbs upon his knee, to tell him 
some wonderful tale about nothing, or feels with delight the 
soft breath of some young daughter, whose downy, peach- 
like cheek is glowing close to his own. I am neither a hus- 
band, nor a father, but I can easily fancy the feeling of su- 
preme pleasure which either must experience. 

Let us survey the world of business: ‘‘ What go we out 
for to see ?”? —the reed of ambition shaken by the breath of 
the multitude ; and cold-hearted traders and brokers, traffick- 
ers and over-reachers, anxious each to circumvent, and turn 
to his purse the golden tide in which all would dabble. Look 
at the homes of most of those. There the wile waits for her 
husband ; and while she feels that anxiety for his presence. 
which may be called the hunger of the heart, she feeds her 
spirit with the memory of his smile, or perhaps looks with 
fondness upon the pledges of his affection, as they stand, 
like olive branches, around his table. — Poughkeepsie Tel. 


MISSOURI IRON MOUNTAINS. 
[Report of Professor Shepard, of Yale College, and of the Medical College 
of the State of South Carolina.} 

Havine visited the Iron Mountains of Missouri in October 
last, [am happy to add my testimony to that of numerous 
observers by whom I have been preceded, respecting these 
remarkable deposites of iron ore. I am the more strongly 
disposed to the task, both from the surprise with which I was 
struck on finding such vast accumulations of mineral wealth 
lying wholly unproductive in the heart of a country the rich- 
est by nature in the world, and from the regret I feel that any 
unnecessary impediments should delay an enterprise whose 
execution can scarcely fail of affording an affluent reim- 
bursement to all concerned, and at the same time of greatly 
promoting the prosperity of the West. 

It is not necessary to say anything corcerning the topo- 
graphical feature of the region, in addition to what has al- 
ready been stated by others. My approach tothe mountains 
was the east, by the way of Farmington. Before reaching 
the meridian in which they are situated, I crossed a belt of 
red granite, six miles in breadth, after which I found myself 
upon the same magnesian lime stone I had left previous to 
entering the primitive, which lime stone is the well known 
repository of the lead mines of Missouri, as well as of those 
in northern Illinois and Wisconsin. The extent of this rock, 
however, in the Iron Mountain region is limited to a narrow 
area, in consequence of the unusual developement of moun- 
tain masses in compact feldspar—the limestone occupying 
only the bottoms of the valleys and the more level spaces 
between the hills. This compact feldspar is of a red color, 
and is generally much veined and clouded with black, from 
a large dose of iron. Its appearance is jaspery, it breaking 
with a conchoidal fracture and a ringing sound, into sharp- 
edged fragments, which sometimes even resemble flint. Oc- 


casionally it assumes the aspect of a true porphyry, well de- 
fined crystals of red feldspar occurring, disseminated through 


the compact feldspar basis. 


The rock thus described, is that which bears the enormous 
iron beds of which I am to speak ; or rather the iron moun- 
tains are in a certain sense varieties of the formation under 
The Pilot Knob may be denominated a fer- 
ruginous porphyry, or an aggregate of feldspar and specular 


consideration. 


iron, the latter occurring of a fine (steel grained) granular 
structure, and containing imbedded crystals and rounded 
grains of feldspar, while the iron mountain is a homogene- 
ous deposite of pure, massive specular iron, containing only, 
in a few exceedingly rare cases, single crystals of feldspar. 
We have, then, in this extraordinary region, in the first 
place, hills many hundred feet high, composed entirely of a 
compact, cherry red feldspar, variegated with veins of black 
by oxide of iron; in the second place, the Pilot Knob, a 
mountain made in large proportion of specular iron, the 
feldspar often scarcely exceeding the ore with Weich it is 
mixed; and lastly, the Iron Mountain, in which the whole 
mass is so nearly pure ore, that the observer is forced to 
search with the closest scrutiny to detect in it even a few 
solitary crystals of feldspar ? 

In offering a statement respecting the extent and the rich- 
ness of the ore, I hesitate not to say that it surpasses, for 
quantity and quality, every thing before known in the me. 
tallic history of our earth. The Pilot Knob, as I have al- 
ready said, isa peak of about six hundred feet in height, 
and one entire mass of iron porphyry —the granular specu- 
lar iron being the ore present, not only as forming the basis 
of the porphyry, but often constituting wide areas of surface 
in a state of almost absolute purity. In the Iron Mountain, 
however, we find a mass of this ore unmixed with any for- 
eign matter whatever, with the exception only of the rare 
crystals of feldspar above mentioned. In respect to homo- 
geneity of composition, indeed, it may be doubted if any 
mass of mineral matter, of its dimensions, equals it, among 
geological formations. All the feldspar, taken together, that 
fell under my observation during the survey of the moun- 
tain, would not exceed a pound in weight; and with this ex- 
ception, I repeat, I could detect nothing save the pure anhy- 


drous peroxide of iron—whether it was viewed in loose! 


fragments no larger than a pea, or as forming portions of the 
immense underlying ledge (or bed) that sometimes emerges 


from the covering of broken ore, and is visible over an| 


area of several square rods. 

Desirous of being able to say something concerning the 
extent of the mountain, as the result of my own admeasure- 
ments, I took pains to pace its surface in several directions, 


and I do not hesitate to state that its circuit is at least two! 


miles. Its elevation has, in my opinion, been correctly given 
as three hundred and fifty feet. I need not add that the ex- 
perience of mining operations in other regions, in connection 
with rocks of the class here found, fully justifies us in the 


belief that the bottom of the present mountain mass of ore) 


lies too deep ever to be reached by human exploration. 


All intelligent metallurgists must be aware that the specu-! 


lar iron ore is a species of the highest value for the produc- 
tion of iron. Mohs, (the late professor of mineralogy at 
Freyburg, and now royal professor of the same science at 
Vienna, ) who is the first authority on subjects of this nature, 
remarks, in his Natural History of the Mineral Kingdom, 
that the “specular iron is an ore of the highest importance, 
and yields a considerable proportion of the iron annually 


CONFESSION. 


Original. 


Tux good confess to God : — they ever feel 
Sin’s malady a God alone can heal ; 
And weary of its pains, they find the breast, 
Emptied by true confession, has true rest. 
The sinner, haughty, and confirmed in pride 
And stubbornness, would fain transgression hide. 
He ne’er to Heaven confesses, nor forsakes 
His crimes ; but to indifference betakes 
Himself, and says: ‘ God sees not, nor awakes 
Judgment, long threatened.” 
Yet on that dread day, 
When shuddering systems, wreck’d, will pass away, 
When thrones are set — high o’er the startled crowd 
Will swell in lamentation, deep and loud, 
The first, long, sad confession of the sentenced proud. 
Ww. Be T. 


GASEOUS STATE OF THE Earta.—Though the mind unac- 
customed to philosophical inquiries may find it difficult to 
comprehend the idea that this planet once existed in a gas- 
eous state, this difficulty will vanish on considering the na- 
ture of the changes that all the material of which it is com- 
posed must constantly undergo. Water affords a familiar 
example of a substance existing on the surface of the globe, 
in the separate state of rock, fluid and vapor; for water 
consolidated into ice is as much rock as granite or adamant, 
and has the power of preserving for ages the animals and 
vegetables that may be therein imbedded. Yet upon an in- 
crease of temperature, the glaciers of the Alps and the icy 
pinnacles of the Arctic circles disappear; and by a degree 
of heat still higher, might be separated into two invisible 
gases—oxygen and hydrogen. Metals may in like manner 
be converted into gas: in the laboratory of the chemist, all 
kinds of matter pass through every grade of transmutation, 
from the most dense and compact to an wriform state. We 
cannot, therefore, refuse our assent to the conclusion that the 
entire face of our globe might be resolved into a permanent- 
ly gaseous form, merely by the dissolution of the existing 
combinations of matter.— Manteel’s Wonders of Geology. 





Extensive SusTerraNean Grotre.—A discovery has 
been made at the Dane Margate, of am extensive grotto, 
which appears to have been excavated about the time of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, and will probably throw some light on the 
habits of our Saxon ancestors. The Dane is celebrated as 
the field of a decisive afd terrible engagement fought be- 
tween the Saxons and Danes. From time to time objects 
have been disinterred, which show the deadly nature of the 
struggle, including numerous human bones not yet reduced 
to dust, and even entire skeletons embedded in soft chalk, 
and thus preserved, as with a coating of cement, from de- 
‘composition. Armor and warlike weapons of the fashions 
of that early period have also been found. The grotto that 
had just been laid open does not appear to have any refer- 
ence to the battle. It extends to a great distance under the 
hill, and is laid out in serpentine walks, alcoves, and passa- 
ges of considerable extent, the sides being studded with 
shells, formed into elaborate and curious devices, and doubt- 
less executed by torch-light. The discovery of this remark- 
lable structure was entirely accidental, and in consequence of 
some excavation made on the spot by the proprietor of the 
land. 








produced in the different quarters of the globe.” It is ob-| 
vious that the advantages possessed by the ore of this region|! ‘Tyere is a feature in the French and English newspapers 
are very great, arising out of the absence of all foreign ma-|| which never fails to impress a stranger in those countries. It 
terials, which elsewhere render the smelting of iron ores often ||is the price affixed to every article advertised in them. Ev- 
extremely tedious and difficult, demanding for them the pre- ery one of the “million of human wants ungratified ” of- 
liminary process of roasting, to dissipate volatile ingredients, ||fered for sale, is ticketed with its value in franes or shillings, 
and the subsequent addition of large doses of flux, to effect )|and the reader can decide whether he will purchase, without 
the withdrawal of other impurities. Here is an ore in inex-||the trouble of going over miles of unknown streets and 
haustible quantity requiring for ages no blasting, and but|| shops, to ascertain what the thing he needs would cost. From 
trifling labor to prepare it for the furnace ; while it is so pure|| this price there is seldom any abatement, the shopkeepers 
from foreign substances that its reduction must be most easy. ||seldom having time to listen to, or patience to indulge that 
and its yield not less than seventy per cent. ! feminine accomplishment, the art of cheapening. If sucha 
No one who visits the locality can fora moment doubt, || practice should be generally adopted in this country, it would 
situated as it is in a region of singular advantages for char-|| save a great many pairs of jaws in the course of a year. 
coal and mining supplies, and at no great remove from the’ 
most remarkable channel of inland water communication | 
known, that it must at a very early day become an iron pro-|| “ Tuere are three things,” said Confucius, “to beware of 
ducing and manufacturing region second to no other on the |through life. When a man is young, let him beware of his 
face of the globe. CHARLES UPHAM SHEPARD. ||appetites; when middle aged, of his passions; and when 
Charleston, S. C. Murch 8, 1838. \lold, of covetousness, especially.” 
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METRICAL DIVERSIONS.—NO. VI. 


BY WILSON FLAGG,. 








Original. 





TO THE WHIPPOORWILL. 
Birp of the stilly night! 


Dearer than Philomel art thou to me ! | 
Thy plaintive serenade | 
Echoes thro’ all the glade ; 

In the wide wood there ’s no warbler like thee! 


When comes the morning light, 
Whither is thy flight? 

‘To mountain or tree top — to cavern or flood ? 
In vain we seek for thee, | 
In every forest tree, 


Where thy notes echoed throughout the still wood. | 

a] 
\|dividuals were regularly educated. They were not acquaint- 
ed with t 


We hear thee mildly pleased, 
After the thrush has ceased ;— | 
Lovers and mourners delight in thy song: | 
The thoughtless are made sad ; | 
The pensive are made glad ; | 
All would, who listen, thy music prolong. | 


Mysterious whippoorwill ! 
When evening ’s bright and still 
Pll make thee a visit by moonlight alone ; 
Thee shall my footsteps trace, 
To thine own dwelling place, 
Where thou art perched on thy evergreen throne! 





TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 


It is not by the generous deeds that are done, 

In a fit of caprice, that affection is won ; 

Or munificent acts that the selfish may do, 

In a moment of zeal, while the heart is untrue. 

It is not by such acts that true friendship is proved ; 

It is not for such deeds our true friends are beloved. 

We love them for many long years of good-will, 

Who with hearts long bestowed — are affectionate still ; 
Whose deeds are like fountains unceasing and clear — 
Flowing onward through all the gay months of the year. 


It is not by the sympathy strangers may show, 

In a season of want, or a moment of wo; 

When all hearts are to deeds of benevolence prone — 
It is not at such times our true friends may be known ; 
When our cup runneth over with grief or distress, 
Cold hearts may be moved, at such moments to bless ; 
°Tis with kindness at all times and seasons pursued, 
With perennial zeal, that true hearts are endued ; 

A flame that is fed with the fuel of love, 

Both in weal and in wo, the same ardor will prove. 


Nor is it while we with bright garlands are crowned, 
While the gifts both of Fame and of Fortune abound, 
When the selfish are tempted to overmuch zeal, 

In Jauding our name, and promoting our weal ; 

It is not while gay Fortune our footsteps attends, 

That we learn to distinguish our only true friends ; — 
They are such — who are constant thro’ glory and shame, 
Who in wealth and in poverty still are the same ; 

To honor such love is our cheerful delight, 

Whose ardor no shame or misfortune will blight. 


THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF MEXICO AND PERU, 


Tue most of our readers are probably aware that there 


are five varieties of the human race, one of which is confined || 


to the American continent. When the Europeans, at the 


end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, || 
first became acquainted with the people of that part of the || 


world, they found them living as savages in all except two || 
|\man had property in Jand, which, however, was held by va- 


comparatively small districts, where an advance had been 


made from the barbarous mode of life. One of these re- |, 
gions, denominated Mexico, was a country of considerable || 


extent in the centre of the southern part of North America; | 
the other, Peru, was a narrow country, stretching along the 
western coast of South America, at such a distance from | 
Mexico, as, in combination with other circumstances, render- 
ed it improbable that any communication had ever taken | 





civilization had broken out in these two countries through 
the unaided efficacy of the mental powers of the natives, | 
they would naturally become objects of great interest, as it | 
would be curious to trace the direction whieh the human | 
mind had taken under such circumstances, and to compare | 
all its manifestations with those which had been exhibited | 


among the Asiatic and European communities. But, even | were exhibited in open market, and, in the absence of 
supposing that the means of intellectual advancement were ||money, exchanged for other articles, according as the par- 
borrowed from the old world, the two countries in question | 
exhibited it in a stage of its progress with which we are so} 


little acquainted, that an account of the appearances which |ltain value, had nearly obtained that general and ready ac- 


they presented to Europeans on their first discovery, is one 


‘lof the most interesting chaprers of human history. 

When Hernando Cortes, in 1519, invaded the Mexican|) 
||territory, he found it in much the same state as that in which 
‘'some of the eastern empires appear to have been about a 
||thousand or fifteen hundred years before Christ. In a city 


fleard when the stars are bright — llof considerable magnificence, in a central part of the coun- 





itry, reigned a monarch, who possessed a despotic authority 


\iover dominions stretching in every direction from twenty tu 
| forty leagues, with a less degree of influence over a more re- 
||mote range of territory, and who, in personal pomp, rivalled 
the famous sovereigns of Babylonia and Egypt. The peo-|| 


| ple, living partly in large towns and partly distributed over 


ithe country, were chiefly employed in agriculture, but also 


‘jexercised their ingenuity in the arts of the mason, the wea- 





ver, the goldsmith, the painter, and some others, to which in- 


means of fabricating tools of metal, nor did 
they possess any knowledge of letters, or of money; but a 
native ingenuity, peculiar to the race, did much to compen- 
sate the first of these wants, and they were evidently going 


||through the stages immediately preliminary to the discovery 


of the two grand media of intellectual and commercial in- 
tercourse. 

The knowledge of their own history, which they derived 
\partly from tradition, and partly from rude paintings by 
‘which they were accustomed to commemorate events, repre- 
‘sented the country as originally peopled by tribes resembling 
the savages in other parts of America. About a period cor- 
responding to the beginning of the tenth century of our era, 
‘several tribes came from unknown regions towards the north 
and north-west, and began to train the original inhabitants 
‘to the arts of social life. At length, about the end of the 
\twelfth century, the Aztecs, a more polished people than any 
of the former, advanced from the border of the Californian 
Gulf, and took possession of the plains near the centre of the 
;country, where they founded the city of Mexico. For seve- 


\ral ages they were governed in peace, and conducted in war, 


by such as were entitled to pre-eminence by their wisdom 
‘and valor; but an elective monarchy was at last framed, 
which, at the time when the Spaniards arrived, had existed 
a hundred and thirty years. Originally, the power of the 
lsovereign was limited by regulations favorable to the lib- 
lerties of the people; but Montezuma, the monarch who 
reigned at the time just mentioned, had made considerable 
progress in establishing a pure despotism. 

In the empire thus established, law and religion existed 
ander distinct and acknowledged forms, and distinctions of 
rank, and rights of property, were fully recognized. The mass 
of the people, composed, probably, of the descendants of the 
original inhabitants, were, like similar races in the older conti- 
nent, in a most degraded condition, some being attached to 
the soil like slaves, and deemed of so little account, that to 
kill them was held no crime. Another portion of the people 
|were freemen, and even they were treated with little respect 
by the upper classes. A body of nobles, about three thon- 
\sand in number, possessed of ample estates, and invested 
|with titles of honor, some of which were connected with par- 
jticular offices, were the next in rank; and between these 
‘and the sovereign, there were thirty subordinate princes or 





‘caziques, who exercised an almost independent authority. 
‘The latter order elected the sovereign, and formed a council 
‘without which he could determine upon no* matter of im- 
|portance. Every person who could be denominated a free- 


\rious modes of tenure, some possessing it in full right, while 
in other cases it was connected with offices, and retained 
lonly as long as the individuals were in employment. The 
\lowest order of the people possessed property by a very dif: 
ferent tenure. In every district, a certain quantity of land 
was measured out in proportion to the number of families. 
This was cultivated by the joint labor of the whole; its 


place between them. If we could suppose that the light of || produce was deposited in a common store-house, and divided 


jamong them according to their respective wants. But as 


the people, they might be regarded in the light of a national 





might agree ; one article —the cocoa, from which choco- 
||late was made — being in universal requisition, and of cer- 





ithese portions of land were in no respect at the disposal of 


provision for the poor, rather than as what the inhabitants of 
the old continent are accustomed to call property. The pro- 
ductions of the soil, as well as articles of manufacture, 








iceptance which constitutes a representative medium, and 
| might therefore be considered as a species of money. It 
may be mentioned here, that the fespect due from one rank 
|to another was prescribed with the most ceremonious accu- 
iracy, and had incorporated itself with the expressions and 
jidioms of the language, which abounds with terms of cour- 
jtesy. The common people were not allowed to wear the 
same dress, or to dwell in houses of the same form, with 
|those of the nobles, or to accost them without the most sub- 
|missive reverence ; in the presence of their sovereign, they 
durst not lift up their eyes from the ground, or look him in 
the face. The nobles themselves, when admitted to an au- 
|dience with the monarch, were obliged to enter barefooted, 
in mean garments, and with forms of homage approaching 
to adoration. It is remarkable that the nobles served the 
|monarch in war with bodies of tréops in proportion to the 
extent of their domains; a regulation, which, taken in con- 
nection with the gradations of rank and other circumstan- 
\ces, suggests the recollection of the feudal communities of 
the old world. 

Religion, among the Mexicans, had become an established 
jand regulated system. They had temples of lofty dimen. 
|sions, usually in the form of truncated pyramids, with a 
small building on the top, in which they placed idols, in the 
figures of tigers, serpents, and other destruciive animals, 
which they consulted and worshipped with ceremonies of re- 
volting cruelty, human sacrifices being considered the most 
acceptable to their deities. No Mexican devotee could ap- 
proach the altar without sprinkling it with his own blood, 
and the fasts, penances, and mortifications, which they en- 
dured in their ordinary course of life, were almost beyond 
belief. The priests were an order set apart for religious 
| purposes, and their festivals were as regular as under any 
ireligious system of the elder continent. All the prisoners 
taken in war were sacrificed to the gods, to which the head 
and heart were consecrated, while the body was retained by 
the captor as a feast for himself and friends. The barbarity 
of these ceremonials was even greater than what was ob- 
iservable among the ruder tribes of America, and might ap- 
pear inconsistent with the relations which we have received 
respecting the progress of the Mexicans in the arts of social 
life, if we were not aware, as Dr. Robertson has remarked, 
that “nations, long after their ideas begin to enlarge, and 
|their manners to refine, adhere to systems of superstition, 
founded on the crude conceptions of the early ages.”’ 

Justice, civil and criminal, was administered in Mexico by 
judges appointed by the sovereign, in accordance with fixed 
laws, and with a degree of order and equity worthy of a 
civilized community. The government was supported by 
taxes laid upon land, and upon the productions of industry, 
and Avhich were necessarily paid in articles of food and man- 
ufacture. Thus a vast quantity of stores of every kind was 
laid up, from which the monarch supplied his numerous 
train of attendants in peace, and his armies in war. The 
improved state of government was conspicuous, not only in 
points essential to the being of a well-ordered society, but 


|in several regulations of inferior consequence. The king, 


for instanee, had couriers stationed at proper intervals on all 
the principal thoroughfares throughout his dominions, to 
convey intelligence from the provinces; a refinement not 
then known in any part of Europe. The structure of the 
capital city in a lake, with artificial causeways or mounds 
giving access to it in three directions, and conduits for sup- 
plying the inhabitants with fresh water, shows ideas of secu- 
rity and convenience which could not have been entertained 
by any buta refined nation. It is also worthy of notice, tha 
the city of Mexico possessed a regular body of police, who 
cleaned the streets, lighted them by fires kindled in different 
places, and patrolled as watchmen during the night; an in- 
stitution which the contemporary nations of Europe did not 
possess in nearly so perfect a condition. 

The works of art produced by the Mexicans were necessa- 
rily rude, as the use of metal tools was unknown to the peo- 
ple ; but it was wonderful to what an extent their ingenuity 
and industry compensated for this want. One of their most 
ingenious manufactures consisted of representations of men 
and animals by means of colored feathers, which they could 
arrange in such a way as to give the effect of light and 
shade.* ‘Their ornaments of gold and silver were also fab- 





* The descendants of the aboriginal Mexicans still display the inge- 
nuity of their race in constructing miniature figures, in which the faces 
are either made of wax or of cloth. We have seen an extensive range 
of specimens in the possession of a gentleman residing in Edinburgh, to 
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ricated with dexterity and neatness. In common with the 
savage nations of America, they had been accustomed to 
commemorate events by rude representations on the bark of 
trees ; but in this art they had advanced in a degree propor- 
tioned to their general civilization. By figures of objects, 
they could exhibit a complex series of events in progressive 
order, such as the occurrences of a king’s reign, from his ac- 
cession to his death ; the progress of an infant’s education, 
from its birth until it attained the years of maturity ; or the 
different recompenses and marks of distinction conferred 
upon warriors, in proportion to the exploits which they had 
performed. One series of these pictorial writings, as they 
may be called, contained the history of the empire under its 
ten monarchs. The figures were very grotesque and rude ; 
but some progress had evidently been made towards a more 
convenient mode of writing, symbols being employed in- 
stead of objects, while numbers were represented by particu- 
lar signs. The figure of a circle represented an unit, and, 
in small numbers, the computation was made by repeating 
it. Larger numbers were expressed by a peculiar mark, 
and they had such as denoted all integral numbers from 
twenty to eight thousand. Had the empire been permitted 
to exist, they would probably have advanced through all 
those progressive stages by which, from similar beginnings, 
the people of the old world at length attained to the con- 
struction of alphabets. 

Their mode of computing time is considered as a more 
decisive evidence of their progress in improvement. Their 
civil year was a solar one of 365 days, and consisted of is 
months, of 20 days each, with five supernumerary days, 
which were devoted to pastime and festivity. The day was 
reckoned to begin at sunrise, and was divided into four in- 
tervals, by the rising and setting of that luminary, and its 
two passages over the meridian. Each month was divided 
into four weeks of five days each. Thirteen years formed a 
cycle, to which they gave a particular name, and four of 
these constituted a period of fifty-two years, which they de- 
noted by another term. Two of these periods of fifty-two 
years formed what they called an old age. At the end of 
fifty-two years, thirteen days were intercalated to bring their 
time up to the seasons ; which makes their year agree with 
the Italian period of 365 days and 6 hours, and discovers a 
considerable degree of philosophical accuracy. 

Among circumstances which, on the other hand, tend to 
prove the partial nature of their civilization, must be reck- 
oned their atrocious religion, the cruei character of their 
wars, their want of money and of metal tools, and the small 
progress they had made in subjecting animals to their ser- 
vice. Their architecture was also of an humble sort. The 
houses occupied by the common people were mere hovels, 
nor were the dwellings of the nobles of a much superior 
character. Even the temples of the gods were little better 
than heaps of earth faced with stone. Their religion had 
also produced a ferocity of manners little superior to what 
was to be found among savages, while the.tendency of their 
civil institutions was to degrade and impoverish the great 
bulk of the people. The higher classes alone possessed the 
more fertile lands ; the governors of provinces indulged with 
impunity in the severest exactions ; and the working peo- 
ple were every where oppressed. The highways swarmed 
with mendicants ; and, from the want of large quadrupeds, 
thousands of the lower orders were employed as beasts of 
burden, in conveying the maize, cotton, hides, and other com- 
modities, sent from the more remote provinces to the capital, 
in payment of tribute. 

The empire of Peru, at the time when it was invaded by 
the Spaniards, extended above fifteen hundred miles along 
the Pacific Ocean, and had attained to even a greater degree 
of civilization than Mexico. According to the accounts 
communicated by its own traditions, and by a species of lit- 
erature, consisting of knotted cords, the country was origi- 
nally peopled by ignorant savages, who struggled for ages 
with the evils incidental to that condition. At length, a man 





whom they were sent by a kinsman, settled in Mexico. Those formed 
exclusively of cloth are the most felicitous as representations of the ob- 
jects, though it might be supposed that they would not be the easiest of, 
execution. ‘Che faces of the young are formed of a cloth slightly tinc- 


tured, to represent the dusty red complexion of America, while the old| 


seem to require a much more dingy color. Some of the latter present 
singularly lively portraitures of the human visage, every wrinkle and 
peculiarity of expression being given in the space of less than an 
inch. A scolding old virago, a cripple beggar, and a stout middle-aged 
woman, who is rallying a pair of young lovers, seemed to us peculiarly 
happy pictures. It ought to be mentioned that the eyes are represented 
by beads. 


and woman, of majestic form, and clothed in decent gar- 
ments, appeared on the banks of the lake Titiaca, represent. 
ing themselves as children of the Sun, who had been sent by 
their beneficent parent to instruct and reclaim the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. With the aid of a few of the neighboring 
tribes, Manco Capac and Mama Ocollo, for such were the 
names of these strangers, founded the city of Cuzco, and es- 
tablished a government, which was gradually extended over 
the more remote provinces. Manco Capac instructed the 
men in agriculture, and other useful arts ; while his consort 
taught the women to spin and weave. He afterwards es- 
tablished laws, by which the administration of civil and re- 
ligious affairs was regulated. The children of this myste- 
rious pair had married each other, in order to preserve their 
divine nature from admixture with that of men, and twelve 
generations in succession had now ruled over the empire. 
Being esteemed as children of the Sun, the chief object of 
worship among the Peruvians, their government had assum- 
ed the character of a pure theocracy. The Inca, as the mon- 
arch was termed, was obeyed not only on account of his ap- 


parent and temporal sovereignty, but as the messenger of 


heaven. His messengers were every where treated with 
reverence ; and his subjects of highest rank never appeared 
in his presence without a burden upon their shoulders, as an 
emblem of their servitude, and willingness to bear whatever 
the Inca was pleased to impose. ll infractions of the law 
were punished capitally, as implying a kind of blasphemy 
against the decrees of the deity. This despotism, however, 
and this severity, met with such perfect acquiescence, that 
neither did the Inca, on the one hand, become tyrannical, 
nor did the people grow fierce under a sense of wrong. 
Their religion was of a mild character, being directed only 
to such natural objects as inspire feelings of gratitude and 
admiration, such as the heavenly bodies. Under its genial 
influence, they conducted war in a spirit more humane than 
even the polished nations of Europe, taking those whom they 
subdued under their protection, and admitting them to a par- 
ticipation of all the advantages enjoyed by themselves. 

All the lands capable of cultivation were divided into three 
shares, one of which was devoted to the support of religion, 
another to the government, while the third and largest was 
reserved for the maintenance of the people, among whom it 
was parcelled out. Neither individuals nor communities 
had a right of exclusive property in the portion set apart for 
their use. They possessed it only for a year, at the expira- 
tion of which, a new division was made, in proportion to the 
rank, the number and the exigencies, of each family. All 
those lands were cultivated by the joint industry of the com- 
munity. The people, summoned by a proper officer, repair- 
ed in a body to the fields, and performed their common task, 
while songs and musical instruments cheered them to their 
labor. “By this singular distribution of territory,”’ says 
Dr. Robertson, “as well as by the mode of cultivating it, 
the idea of a common interest, and of mutual subserviency, 
was continually inculcated. Each individual felt his con- 
nection with those around him, and knew that he depended 
on their friendly aid for what increase he was to reap.” 
There was nevertheless a gradation of ranks, terminating 
with a body of slaves as numerous and as degraded as in 
Mexico.” 

In Peru, agriculture was carried on with more skill, and 
toa greater extent, than in Mexico; and there was accord- 
ingly a greater abundance of food. The people were ac- 
quainted with both the arts of manuring and of irrigation. 
Tn turning up the soil for seed, which was done by a kind of 
wooden mattock, both sexes were employed. Their houses, 
especially those in the higher and colder regions, were supe- 
rior to the hovels of Mexico; and their temples, and other 
public edifices, were extensive, and of massive and elegant 
form. Two roads, which extended through the length of the 
country, were equally wonderful monuments of the power of 
the Incas, by whose orders they were constructed. The one 
was conducted through the interior and mountainous coun- 
try, the other through the plains on the coast. “ We were 
surprised,” says Baron Humboldt, “to find in this place, and 
at heights which greatly surpass the top of the peak of 
Teneriffe, the magnificent remains of a road constructed by 
the Incas of Peru. This causeway, lined with free-stone, 
may be compared to the finest Roman roads I have seen in 
Italy, France, or Spain ; it is perfectly straight, and keeps 
the same direction for six or eight thousand metres.” Be- 
fore this pathway could have been formed along the skirts 
of achain of mountains like the Andes, a vast labor must 
have been incurred in reducing eminences and filling up 
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hollows. At various stages were placed storehouses, for the 


irefreshment of the Inca and his attendants. Dr. Robertson 
|justly observes, that, at the time when the Spaniards enter- 
ed Peru, no kingdom in Europe could boast of any work of 
public utility that could be compared with the great roads 
formed by the Incas. The rivers which crossed these ways 
were passed in the high grounds by means of suspension 
bridges formed of ozier ropes, and in the low country by 
floats, supplied not only with paddles, but with masts and 
sails. The Peruvians were expert artificers in gold and 
copper, with which they made many neat ornaments, and 
also in clay, and in the making of warlike instruments. 

Various opinions have been entertained respecting the 
origin of the partial civilization found in these ancient Amer- 
ican nations, bat the question is not, perhaps, capable of 
being definitely settled. Humboldt, the latest and most in- 
dustrious inquirer, endeavors to prove, from resemblances in 
their language, personal aspect, institutions, and popuiar tra- 
ditions, to those of various nations in the eastern parts of 
Asia, that the light of civilization must have been carried 
thence into America by Behring’s Straits, where a constant 
intercourse subsists at this day between the inhabitants of 
the various continents. But in eighty-three American lan- 
guages, only one hundred and seventy words have been 
found, in which any resemblance to Asiatic words of similar 
signification could be said to exist, while the other resem- 
blances seem to be only such as might arise by accident un- 
der the influence of a common human nature. If the orig- 
inators of Mexican and Peruvian civilization left Europe at 
a time when such ideas and institutions as those nations 
possessed were in existence, why did they not also bring a 
knowledge of money, of the use of iron, of mortar in build- 
ing, and many other serviceable devices, which have been 
in vogue in the old world since a period long antecedent to 
the existence of laws and regulations resembling those found 
in the two American empires? Upon the whole, in the case 
of Mexico at least, the arguments for a separate origin of 
civilization are the strongest. With all its improvements 
upon savage life, we cannot fail to remark in that country a 
strong resemblance, in religion, customs, and even in mat- 
ters of civil polity, to the surrounding nations of barbarians — 
the resemblance which the apple bears to the crab. The 
original type was still, it may be said, conspicuous, having 
been only cultivated into something better, not altered by the 
engrafting of anew stock. Of Peru it is impossible to speak 
so decisively. The tradition respecting the pair of civilizing 
strangers is so distinct, and refers toa time so recent—it 
was so strikingly supported by the existence of their descend- 
ants, and the revere aid to them —the civilization, more- 
over, of the Peruvians was of a nature so unlike that of 
Mexico, and every thing which we can conceive to have 
awakened naturally in the savage breast — that we can hard- 
ily doubt that the improved ideas of the nation came from a 
foreign source, though how or whence they came, it would 
be difficult to surmise. One thing seems clear, that the illus- 
trious pair were no recent exportation from either Europe or 
Asia, as, if they had been so, they must have brought a 
knowledge of the use of iron, of the arch in building, and 
other ancient arts, of which the Peruvians were found to be 
destitute. 








DESULTORY SKETCHES IN EUROPE. 


NUMBER VII. 





Original. 





Visit to a Feudal Castle — Female Peasants — Interior of the Castle — 
Chapel — Prison — Feudal Life. 

On the day of my departure from Montreux, we made 
up a party.to visit the Castle de Bloni. It is situated high on 
the declivity of the mountains, and the ascent is so labori- 
ous, that we found our char of no assistance, and walked by 
its side, to the castle gates. The road is narrow, paved with 
pebbles, and winds up the mountain side, among luxuriant 
vineyards. Here and there small villages and beautiful 
seats occur. The men, women and children were all at work 
in the fields—the women, one would judge, are the chief 
cultivators of the svil. 

Female labor, in the field, is universal in Europe, and de- 
tracts more, perhaps, than any other circumstance, from 
one’s favorable impressions of Switzerland. it is unaccoun- 
table how such a barbarous usage can co-exist with the free- 
dom, civilization, and above all, with the enlightened reli- 
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that of all the peasants I have seen in the fields, or bearing 


the burdens of produce, on the highways, to the market-| 


towns, the women are the most numerous and most labori- 
ous. They commence these toils at an early period in life. 
The cultivation of these mountain sides, is very laborious ; 
animals are of little use, but on the roads, so that manure 
and the vintage must be carried in deep baskets on the 
back ; this, as well as hoeing and ploughing, is done by the 
women. With such habits, domestic education must of 
course be neglected, and we should suppose that the youth 
of the country, would be ill-fitted for the moral strictness of 
the public order ; but such is the efficiency of the public ed- 
ucation of Switzerland, and the religious superintendence of 
the parish officers, that the deficiency of domestic training is 
made up for, as far as it can possibly be supplied. 

At last we reached the castle, and, passing through its! 
venerable walls and gates, we entered, and were courteously | 
received by Monsieur and Madame de Bloni, the descend- 
ants of the old possessors of the edifice. They conducted 
us through the rooms. A large portion of them were made} 
about two hundred years since, a fire having at that time de- 
stroyed much of the castle. They are spacious and elegant 
in the style of that date. 

We ascended the old tower, which is supposed to be a work 
of the Romans, and is thought to have been a tower of ob-| 
servation, overlooking a military road which extended along 
the shore of the lake. Roman coins and mosaic pavements) 
have been found about the lake. 

The castle is supposed to have been built in the tenth cen-| 







gion of the republic. I speak the literal truth, when I say) 






MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


| 





Potanp. — There seems to be no termination to the suffer- 
jings of this brave but.oppressed people. By the late advices 
\from Europe, it is stated that Field Marshal Paskewitsch 
had received the Emperor’s orders to make the necessary 
preparations to convey to Russia fifty thousand Polish peas- 
ants, and to settle as many Russian peasants in Poland in 
their stead. A whole army will be employed in the execu- 
tion of this measure, which, it is said, was ordered by the 





ants dared to murmur at the change of their national cos- 
tume. Nicholas, it is said, was furious on learning that the 
peasants were so intractable, and resolved at once on taking 
exemplary vengeance. In accordance with the above order, 
several hundred persons of both sexes have already been 
sent off from the southern part of the government, under a 
military escort, to be sent to Ekaterinoslaw ; and it is be- 


the Don Cossacks, to which place many Poles have already 
been exiled. 


Gicantic Works.— Southern Asia is the parent of every 
thing gigantic in art. The ancient Egyptians were remark- 
able for the same thing; but we must remember that the 
prototype of almost every thing Egyptian is to be found in 
India, and we doubt not that the Egyptians were Hindoos 
or Arabians, who derived all their knowledge from Hindos- 
tan. 





tury, —the papers of the family extend to the twelfth century. | 
After seeing the apartments and tower, we descended to the 
chapel ; it is quite under the centre of the castle. It is 
small, accommodating about fifty persons—remains in its 
architecture as it originally was; the old family portraits 


Among the specimens of art of the gigantic kind, now in 
India, is a piece of cannon in the old fortress of Bidchapour. 
When, or by whom it was cast, is not known. Its length is 
14 feet 4 inches ; its mouth 2 feet 4 inches in diameter ; its 
charge of powder 428 pounds, and the weight of shot carried 





hang around the sides. It contains a suit of the armor of! 
the middle ages, the bow of an archer finely wrought — the | 
handle being inlaid with ivory devices, &c. ; a small sword,| 
and all the ancient records of the house. 
We then descended to the cells or prison in the cellar ;/ 
there are a number of these dreary abodes of the victims of 
feudal power ; the one under the chapel, has still another 
dungeon beneath it, entered by a trap door in the centre of 
the floor, dark and grated, and into which the light of day) 
never penetrated. 
In these chateaux lived the feudal lord, with his petty) 
court. His mansion included gay saloons for feasting and 
song, a large hall for his knights, a. for the recep- 
tion of hunting parties, after the cha, with their dogs and. 
game; this is usually decorated with the heads of stags. 
Here, likewise, was the hall of justice for the trial of his | 
serfs, the prisons and dungeons for the condemned, a chapel | 
where daily services were performed by the chaplain, im. 
mense vaults for his wines and winter provisions, and all) 
these jovial, dreary and sacred apartments contained in one 
large pile of stone, which is itself circumvallated by frown. | 
ing ramparts. 
My thoughts were not a little curious, as I walked through 
these dismal relics of the dark ages. In a period when the 
belief in witchcraft, demonology, fairies, and giants and 
dragons was universal, and the social state disorganized, | 
what could have been the temperament of a life spent in 
these dark and massive walls, surmounted with towers —! 
surrounded with battlement after battlement, while prison-' 
ers groaned in dungeons which were buried among their 
very foundations. How mysterious to a curious mind are | 
the traits of that singular period ! | 
The prospects commanded from the windows and terraces! 
of this castle are exceedingly magnificent. It is many hun- 
dred feet above the surface of the lake, affording a view of, 
its waters, and of all the scenery of its cétes. Cooper has| 
laid some interesting scenes of the Headsman in this build-| 
ing. It was on its tower that the beacon-light was placed to 
guide his motley heroes during the storm on the lake. 








| 


Tue Lake Fisueries.—It is stated that the fisheries of 
Lakes, of Superior in particular, are yet but imperfectly | 


by it, 3,360 pounds. A ball sufficiently large for this can- 
non, would weigh not less than one and a half tons. 

Saxon Lapies.—A tourist in Germany gives the following 
description of the Saxon ladies : —“ Ladies are models of 
industry ; whether at home or abroad, knitting and needle- 
work, no interruption. A lady going to a rout would think 
little of forgetting her fan, but could not spend half an hour 
without her implements of female industry. A man would 
be,quite pardonable for doubting, on entering sucha drawing 
room, whether he had not strayed into a school of industry ; 
and whether he was not expected to cheapen stockings, in- 
stead of dealing in small talk. At Dresden it is carried so 
far, that even the theatre is not protected against stocking 
wares. I have seen a lady gravely lay down her work, wipe 
away the tears which the sorrows of Theckla, in Wallen- 
stein’s death, had brought into her eyes, and immediately 
resume her knitting.” 





Girsizs.—It is supposed that Gipsies took their rise in 
about the year 1517, while Selim was settling the govern- 
ment of Egypt. Great numbers of the ancient inhabitants 
withdrew into the deserts and plains, under one Bingareos, 
from which they attacked the cities and villages of the Nile, 
and plundered whatever fell in their way. Selim and his 
officers perceiving that it would be a matter of great difficulty 
to extirpate those marauders, left them at liberty to quit the 
country, which they did in great numbers, and their posterity 
is known all over Europe by the name of Girstes. many} 
of them, however, were afterwards incorporated with, and 
adopted the manners of the people among whom they am 
sided. 


Encnantep Movuntain.—They have strange things in 
| Texas, as well as wicked doings. The following account of 
a great natural curiosity in that country, is from the Texas 
Telegraph. 

“This singular mountain or hill is situated on the head 
waters of the Sallee—a small tributary of the Colerado, 
about eighty miles from Bastropi in a north-westerly direc- 
tion. {t is about three hundred feet high, and appears to be 
an enormous oval rock partly imbedded in the earth. When 
the sun shines, the light is reflected from its polished sur- 
face as from an immense mirror, and the whole mountain 





known, —and that they promise to 
tensive and profitable business. These lakes contain im- 
mense quantities of salmon, trout, and white-fish,—and 
form a staple article in the lake ports. In 1837, 12,000 bar- 
rels were put up—7000 of which were from Lake Superior. 


ome a source of ex- | glows with such a dazzling radiance, that the beholder, who 


| pa : é i 
| views it even from the distance of four or five miles, is una- 
i 


~~ to gaze upon it without experiencing a painful sensation, 
|| similar to that which is felt when looking upon the rising 
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Mascovite despot, immediately after reading a report from |) 
General Schypoff, which informed him that the Polish peas-|| 


lieved that they will be sent still further —to the country of} 


lean easily walk up to the top; but the rock is so smooth and 


slippery that those who make the attempt are compelled to 
wear moccasins or stockings instead of shoes. This act, to- 
gether with the name of the place, Holy Mountain, remind 
jthe visitant very forcibly of the command made to Moses at 
‘Mount Horeb, ‘ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet.’ The 
\Camanches regard this hill with religious veneration, and 
Indian pilgrims frequently assemble from the remotest bor- 
iders of this tribe, to perform their Paynim rites upon its 
summit.” 

| —_— 

Movnt Atuos.— This rises 5700 feet above the level of 
the sea. Itis called the “holy mountain,” from the fact 
that it is the great place of resort for Greek monks and her- 
mits. It contains 24 monasteries, and 7000 monks! Their 
wealth is almost beyond computation; they have tens of 
thousands at their command, with but a single day’s notice. 
|Much of their wealth is derived from the rich, in Russia, 
‘Turkey and Greece ; much from the dying, who give away 
itheir estates to obtain the pardon of their sins; and much 
(from the pirates, who infest the Mediterranean, and share 
their plunder with the monks, in order to secure an inheri- 
tance in heaven! 








Greece.—A foreign correspondent of the New York 
American gives the following account of the sad condition of 
the government of Greece.—‘‘The government of Greece 
possesses no inherent power ; it is entirely subject to foreign 
influences; its domestic revenue falls far short of its wants ; 
its jurisdiction is but nominal in a large portion of the king- 
dom ; bands of insurgents and robbers give battle so the 
king’s troops and police, intercept the taxes, &c. Poverty 










‘sun. The ascent of the hill is so very gradual, that persons 


and disorder prevail every where ; and Russian power and 
gold at Athens.” 





Trirtinc Mistaxe.—The clergyman of the little island of 
St. Kilda did not hear of King William’s death till a few 
days ago, and consequently had been praying a whole year 
for health and long life to his Majesty, while he was lying in 
the grave. So unfrequent is the communication between St. 
Kilda and the main-land, that a newspaper put into the post 
office on the day of publication, did not reach the reverend 
gentleman till two years and a half after date. 

Tue rising ground upon which the town of Potsville is 
built, being almost entirely composed of coal, has been un-. 
dermined to such a degree, by the working of the Salem 
coal-vein, that only one part of the hill is left to support the 
town. Great apprehensions are felt by the citizens, as seven 
or eight buildings on Centre Street have sunk and are con- 
siderably cracked, so much so that the occupants are about 
to remove from the premises. 

Wuen the late illustrious Chevalier Juylo was enume- 
rating the honors he had received from the different princes 
of Europe, and the orders with which he had been dignified, 
a gentleman remarked he had not named the king of Prussia 
as having conferred upon him any order. ‘“ You mistake, 
sir,” replied the Chevalier, ‘he gave me a very peremptory 
order to quit his kingdom.” 

An old gentleman, who used to frequent one of the coffee- 
houses in Dublin, being unwell, thought he might make so 
free as to steal an opinion concerning his case. Accordingly, 
one day he took an opportunity of asking one of the faculty, 
who sat in the same box with him, what he should take for 
such acomplaint? Advice, said the docter. 

Novet Atrraction.— At Caen and Verdun, the itinerant 
venders of female finery have adopted an irresistible method 
of attracting customers. They announce that a magnificent 
shawl—un chale d’honneur— will be daily presented to the 
handsomest woman who may grace their sale-rooms with 
her presence. 


Tue highest inhabited places in the known world are in 
Peru. The cottages, at the source of the Ancormarca, are 
at an elevation of 15,720 feet above the level of the sea. 
The village of Tacora is 14,275 feet high. 


Dantias.— At least twelve thousand dahlias were exhibit- 
ed at the late show of the South London Floral Society. 
We are happy to see that this beautiful plant is exciting 
much interest among our flower fanciers. 





Tue Concert or THE Boston Acapemy or Music on Wed- 
nesday evening, was very fully attended, and gave universal 
satisfaction. The greater vivacity of the performances, com. 
pared with the former Concerts, rendered them more inter- 


Overcrown WEALTH. — The celebrated Countess Branitska, 
the niece of Potomkim, died lately on her estate of Biala- 
Cerkiew, in the 80th year of her age. She had been a fa- 
vorite of the Empress Catharine, on which account the 
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lowing article from the Montreal Courier of the 13th uit. 
indicates a vindictiveness among the English party perfectly 
diabolical. ‘The spirit which could dictate such measures as 
are here related and recommended, must have led to a Jong 







Emperor Alexander always treated her with the utmost dis- 


tinction and respect, addressing her by the name of matucka, 
or mother. He never met her without kissing her hand, and 
he. would stand in her presence until she bade him be seat- 
ed. The Countess has left an immense fortune, which will 
be partly inherited by Count Worozow, her son-in-law. A 
sum of 1,000,000 sterling in specie were found in her chateau ; 
she had 60,000,000 of roubles lodged in the Bank of Russia, 
and on her estates were 130,000 peasants or slaves. The 
Countess in her lifetime made money in every way: she 
lent it out on mortgages, and there are very few landed pro- 
prietors in the empire. who are not her debtors ; she discount- 
ed bills, sold gold, disposed herself of the immense produce 
of her lands, and it is even said, that having visited France 
some years since, and finding human hair so valuable an 
article in that country, she had on her return to Russia caus- 
ed the heads of all her female slaves to be shaved, and ship- 
ped a cargo of chevelures to France, where they fetched her 
a handsome return. Her caisse was always escorted by 30 
or 40 Cossacks, and her reputation for wealth was so general] 
throughout the empire, that during the last insurrection, the 
Polish government had given instructions to General Dwer- 
nicki and other officers sent on expeditions into Lithuania, 
to endeavor to gain possession of her treasures. 

' Cuina.—It appears that the repeated orders for the ex- 
pulsion of the foreign merchants, have not been unnoticed 
by the British government. Capt. Elliot, the superintend- 
ent, has declared his purpose to oppose the execution of the 
edict with all his power, and the Admiral commanding on 
the East India station, has received instructions to cause one 
or more of his ships frequently to visit China, and he has 
also been instructed to take an early opportunity of visiting 
China in his flag ship. 

The Imperial government is still fulminating against} 
opium, and the exportation of silver. The Canton Free} 
Press of July 21, contains a long and very curious report on 
these subjects, recommending that smokers of opium be 
punished with death, and that other severe measures be 
adopted to suppress the practice. 


Tue population of Hayti has doubled since its indepen- 
dence. 
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Inpian Inscriptions oN Rocks.—Great pains have been 
taken to ascertain the origin and interpretation of the in- 
scriptions on the celebrated Dighton Rock and some few, 
others that have been found in different parts of the country. | 
Some have supposed them to be the accidental operations of, 
nature, to which opinion their rudeness and irregularity, 
gave some plausibility. Others have attributed them to! 
Pheenicians, or other adventurers, driven from their course 
by adverse weather. The antiquarians of Denmark and! 
Norway have within a few years strongly contended that 
they were memorials left hy the Northmen who visited dif- 
ferent parts of the coast before the voyage of Columbus. 
All these opinions are proved to be fallacious by the onl 
mony of Mr. Catlin, that the same inscriptions abound in| 
the wild regions of the extreme West. Gov. Everett stated 
in his lecture at the Warren Street Chapel on Tuesday even- 
ing, (as we learn from the Transcript,) that Mr. Catlin, in 
answer to a question from him (Gov. Everett) whether he 
had ever seen such inscriptions in the Indian country, said 
that he had seen hundreds of them on white quartz rock, and 
that if he had copied all of them they would have filled a 
volume of more than a thousand pages. He had seen a 
high wall of this beautiful rock, of some miles in length, 
completely covered with inscriptions of precisely the same 
character as those on the Dighton Rock. 


Reasonas.e Prices.—The old line to South Boston has 
been revived, and passengers are carried for 64 cents. An 
arrangement is in progress for carrying passengers in the 
Providence cars to and from their residences at 124 cents 
each. Success to them both. 


































cured for the present. 


pathy whatever. The population of the lower province, 
however, which is principally of French descent, have un- 
doubtedly had ample reason for their rebellion. ‘The’ fol- 


Tue Mormons are conquered. 


eight of them are now held in confinement. 
has taken place since the surrender, between a small party 


yield, and the volunteers, and it is reported that forty or fifty 
of the prisoners have been killed in cold blood. 

The Mormons are. poor, and the country is exhausted and 
devastated by the war. The whole body, amounting, in- 
cluding women and children, tu about 5000, are now in the 
hands of the State authorities, and how they are to be dis- 
posed of no one knows. It is stated that Gov. Clark for- 
warded orders to Gen. Atkinson, who commanded the State 
forces, to drive them from the State, or exterminate them ; 
and that Gen. A., disgusted with the order, threw up the 
command and went home. The trouble will probably con- 
linue to increase with every effort to suppress it. It has 
already cost the State $200,000, but as the citizens generally 
seem to justify the outrages against the Mormons, they will 
probably pay it cheerfully, if they can but get rid of them. 
We shall see how that will be, if we live long enough. 





Tue LiverrooL.—Great anxiety has prevailed for the safety 
of the Steam Packet Liverpool, which sailed from Liverpool 
on the 20th October, with 51 passengers, among whom were 
Mr. John Van Buren, son of the President, and B. B. Thatch- 
er, Esq. of this city. She should have arrived in about 15 
days. Conjectures have been various—that she might have 
put back, or have run for the Bermudas, on finding her sup- 
ply of fuel insufficient to reach New York. If still at sea, 
she was supposed to be out of coal and provisions. 
revenue cutters of the New York and Boston stations, h 
been sent out to look for her in the usual track of the stealf- 
ers from England. 

All fears, however, are at last happily dissipated by the 
safe arrival of the Liverpool at New York. The reason of 
the delay has been, that after being a short time out her ma- 


esting ; but some of our neighbors did express a fear that in 
avoiding the frowns of Scylla, the managers might get too 
far the other way, and rush into the giddy mazes of Charybdis. 


In consequence of the dis- 
turbances, Gov. Clark ordered out a force of 3000 troops, 
who invested the Mormons in their fortified town, Far West. 
Finding it useless to contend, notwithstanding their boasted 
invincibility, the Mormon leaders surrendered themselves, 
on condition that their people should be protected. Six or 
Some fighting 


who had fortified themselves in a house, and refused to 


course of brutality and insult, which has at length chafed 
the dogged spirit of the “station Canadienne” beyond endur- 
ance, and produced the present troubles. It would seem 
that the whole southern border of Lower Canada is to be 
devastated with fire and sword. 

‘‘On Sunday evening, the whole of the back country 
above Laprairie presented the awful spectacle of one vast 
sheet of lurid flame, and it is reported that not a single rebel 
house has been left standing. God only knows what is to 
become of the surviving Canadians and their wives and 
families during the approaching winter, as nothing but star- 
vation frum hunger and cold stares them in the face. It is 
melancholy to reflect on such awful consequences of rebel- 
lion, of the irretrievable ruin of so many human beings, 
whether innocent or guilty. Still, the supremacy of the 
laws must be maintained inviolate, the integrity of the em- 
pire must be asserted, peace and prosperity must be secured 
to British subjects, even et the expense of the entire nation 
Canadienne. 

“The history of the past proves that nothing but sweep- 
ing them from the earth, and laying their habitations level 
with the dust, will prevent renewed rebellions south of 
the St. Lawrence, or renewed invasions from the Americans. 
From the inhabitants north of this city we have nothing to 
dread, as they can neither assist an invading foe, or fall 
back upon neutral territory. The Canadians in the rebel- 
lious districts, whose houses have been given to the flames, 
and who have escaped the bullet, the bayonet or the prison, 
are doomed to perish in the woods, for in the United States 
they can expect no assistance, and in the quiet districts, 
however much their fellow-countrymen may desire to assist 
them, fear of being considered implicated in the insurrection 
will have more influence than sympathy. The punishment 
already inflicted has been severe, but it is not enough. The 
hanging of twenty leaders will have more effect than the 
killing of two hundred men in action, and if any are to be 
spared from the gallows, they ought to be sentenced to hard 
labor, and chained together, macadamizing the roads on the 


island of Montreal.” 
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Maine Bounpary.—The Commissioners of Maine, who 
were sent to examine the boundaries of the disputed terri- 
tory, have returned, having met with no opposition from the 


British authorities. ir duties have been very laborious, 
travelling through climbing mountains, and pene- 
trating swamps and ses. In one instance the snow 





chinery was found to be out of order, and she put back again 
to Cork to repair. The passage from Cork was made in fif-| 
teen days. 


Canapian Arrairns.— We can hardly tell how matters 
stand among our neighbors in the Canadas. As near as we 
can judge, the insurrection in the lower province is at an 
end, being in most places promptly put down by the British 
troops. In Upper Canada there has been no revolt, the only 
parties which have appeared in arms there, having crossed 
from the American shore. An expedition, consisting of 
about 250 men, which crossed near Ogdensburgh, took pos- 
session of a windmill, and made demonstrations against the 
town of Prescott. The Canadian militia held them in check, 
however, and Col. Worth having taken possession of their 
steamboat for a violation of the neutrality law, prevented 
any further assistance being rendered from the American 
shore. On the 15th, Lieut. Col. Dundas arrived at Prescott 
with four regiments and some pieces of artillery, when the 
remnant of the invaders, being deserted by their officers, 
were compelled to surrender at discretion. One hundred 
and six prisoners were thus secured, sixteen of whom were 
wounded. About a dozen on each side had been killed in 
the previous engagements. A large supply of arms, twenty- 
six kegs of powder and three pieces of ordnance were cap- 
tured. Col. Worth writes, that the American citizens along 
the frontier are beginning to exhibit a strong feeling of re- 
gret for the misconduct of which their portion of the country 
has been the scene, and he thinks the war fever is radically 


With the invaders of the upper province we have no sym- 





























was ten inches deep on the highlands. We learn from the 
Bangor Whig that they found very distinctly marked high- 
lands at the point where the waters divide between the St. 
Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean, and all the country north 
of the St. John river extremely mountainous. The country 
where the waters divide is not level and swampy, as has 
been represented and believed by many, but lies in moun- 
tains and dividing highlands, corresponding to the terms of 
the treaty of 1783. 





Purenotocy.—Mr. Combe, whose lectures in this city, 
were so favorably received, is engaged in delivering a course 
in the city of New York. He has been strongly solicited to 
repeat his lectures here, but is prevented, for the present at 
least, by other engagements. The gentlemen and ladies 
who attended the course, have presented Mr. Combe with 
a handsome silver vase, accompanied by resolutions highly 
complimentary to his philanthropy and his scientific labors. 





Encxe’s Comet— This celestial visitor has been observed 
at Middletown, New Haven, and at Cambridge. It is visi- 
ble to the naked eye, and viewed through a telescope it pre- 
sents a splendid appearance. The extent of its coma or tail 
is estimated at nine minutes. 





ConTEMPTIBLE. — Two brothers down east are advertising 
each other as imposing upon the public, by selling spurious 
Brandreth Pills. Each makes the other a liar, and his pills 
a base cheat. They probably both tell the truth. 





Tue Inptans are making trouble in Texas. They, have 
recently killed ten persons in the immediate vicinity of 
Bexar. They threaten to exterminate the Americans, but 
offer to protect thc Mexican residents who remain quiet. 
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I wondered why my mother wept, for then she still was young, 
Yet with a touching earnestness these warning lines she sung — 

| ‘¢I used to think man may be false ;*? but what is that to us? 

And when I said, “‘ come, sing to me,’’ the burden still ran thus — 
‘Beware! beware! Oh, ladies fair! of man’s deceit beware ! 

‘s Beware! beware!” &c. 


—«s ——_— — 


And now that strain I ne’er shall hear from those dear lips again! 
Yet in my mem’ry’s deepest cell those warning lines remain; 
I thought not of thy gentle voice —I heard a lover’s vow; 
But oh! my mother, feelingly I sing that burden now— 
‘6 Beware! beware! Oh, ladies fair! of man’s deceit beware! 
‘* Beware! beware!” &c. 


| 
| THIRD VERSE. 








Rerauiatory Law.—There is a thriving settlement o 
civilized emigrant Indians, Senecas, Oneidas, and others, 
near the village of Green Bay, Wisconsin Territory. Some 
time ago the authorities of Green Bay*passed an ordinance 
that “any Indian found intoxicated. should be put into 
stocks.’”” The Indians considering this enactment to be par- 
tial in its operation, assembled in full council, and passed a 
law, that “if any white man shoulf be found drunk at Duck 
Creek, he should be shut up in Daniel’s (the chief’s) root 
house, four and twenty hours.” This is fair retaliatory legis- 
lation. 

A wei. known simpleton, who had for many years been 
employed in carrying the corn to mill for the poor house in 
the town in which he lived, was one day accosted by the 
miller in the following manner : 





“ Jobn, they say you are a" baffled him. 





Aw advertisement appears in the Arkansas Times, stating 
that “ The Cherokee Almanac for the year 1839” will be 
published at Park Hill, Cherokee nation, in Cherokee and 
English, the calculations being made for the latitude of Fort 
Gibson. Price $1.00 per doz., or 124 cents single. 


The Hartford Patriot says that the editor of the Review, 
published in that city, has sued a respectable lady for a breach 
of promise of marriage, and laid his damages at $30,000. 


fool—that you don’t know any thing.” “Hah, hah?” said 
John, “that can’t be true, for I do know some things, though 
I may not know other things. But I can tell you what I do 
know, and what I don’t know.” “Tam glad to hear it,” re- 
plied the miller, “now let us hear, John, what you do know.” 
“I know, answered John, “that the miller’s hogs grow fat.” 
« Very well, that’s true, John ; now please to inform me what 
you don’t know.” “I don’t know,” said John, scratching 
his head, “ whose corn they are fed on.” 









JEronavtic.—Mr. Green, the proprietor of the big balloon 
in England, with six of his friends, recently ascended to a 
height —out of sight of land. They safely descended, 

al flight of two hours and fifty minutes. It was his in- 
tention to make an excursion into Scotland, but the wind 


Boston was the second city in the Union in 1790, and is 
now the fifth. Philadelphia was the first, and is now the 
second. 
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